JOHN  AND  IRENE  CHRISTIANS 
with  their  children  Alta  and  Ted 
in  about  1921 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


The  cover  photograph  of  John  and  Irene  Christians  with  their  children  Alta  and 
Ted  is  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  Christians  family  to  be  found  in  this  issue  beginning 
on  Page  20.  Alta  Christians  Weir  told  the  story  “A  History  of  the  Christians  Family 
in  Clatsop  County”  and  the  Christians  family  generously  loaned  us  the 
photographs  we  used  to  illustrate  the  article.  We  hope  you  enjoy  this  article  as 
much  as  we  did. 


Actually,  we  have  two  articles  on  the  Christians  family  in  this  issue.  The  second, 
“A  History  of  My  Life”,  may  be  found  on  page  30.  It  was  written  by  Katie  Chris¬ 
tians  Hildebrand  in  1928  and  is  a  personal  account  of  her  life  in  her  younger  days. 
Some  of  the  things  she  says  closely  parallels  parts  of  Alta  Christians  Weir’s  article. 
But  by  adding  the  two  articles  together,  we  felt  that  they  complemented  each  other 
and  gave  a  more  complete  picture  of  early  day  life  in  Clatsop  County. 


“A  Brief  Account  of  a  Vacation  Trip  taken  through  the  Mountains  of  Northern 
California  and  Oregon  in  July,  1923”  by  J.  Ross  Reed,  M.D.  is  different  from  most 
of  the  articles  we  have  published  in  the  past  issues  of  Cumtux.  It  is  about  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  time  and  was  written  by  a  Californian  who  never  lived  here.  But 
Dr.  Reed  has  a  sharp  eye  and  turned  out  very  descriptive  observations  of  our  area. 
We  thought  it  was  refreshing  to  see  the  town  as  it  looked  to  outsiders.  At  any  rate, 
we  enjoyed  the  parts  of  the  article  which  we  published  and  are  looking  forward  to 
reading  Dr.  Reed’s  entire  account  of  his  trip  which,  as  Bruce  Berney  points  out  in 
his  forward,  may  be  found  in  the  Astoriana  section  of  the  Astoria  Public  Library. 
We  are  certainly  indebted  to  Dr.  Reed’s  son  Ross  Reed  Jr.  for  allowing  us  to 
publish  a  part  of  his  father’s  manuscript,  and  the  accompanying  photographs. 


Evelyn  Hankel  is  back  with  us  once  again  in  this  issue,  this  time  working  with 
Ragnor  Johnson  on  “The  Peter  Johnson  Story”,  an  article  on  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
minent  Johnson  family,  early  settlers  in  the  Youngs  river  area.  Peter  Johnson  ar¬ 
rived  here  in  Astoria  in  1890  and  since  that  time  members  of  the  Johnson  family 
have  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  Clatsop  county.  We  are  sure  that 
everyone  will  welcome  this  interesting  addition  to  the  history  of  the  county.  And 
many  thanks  to  the  Johnson  family  for  allowing  us  to  use  the  accompanying 
photographs. 
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Peter  Vatn  Johnson  and  his  wife  Marie  Dahl  Johnson  in 
1897. 


im i 
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Ragnor  Johnson  in  1957  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment  by  President  Eisenhower  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  in  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  PETER  JOHNSON  STORY 


Peter  Genarius  Vatn  Johnson  was 
born  in  Agdenes,  Norway  on  the  home 
farm  Sept.  29,  1872.  Mother  Marie 
Rebecca  Dahl  was  born  on  the  Dahl 
home  farm,  June  3,  1875.  Father’s 
brothers  and  sisters  were  as  follows: 
Ingeborg  Marie,  born  Nov.  1857;  Johan 
Berg  Vatn,  born  June  1861;  Martha 
Elizabeth,  born  1863;  Johanna 
Caroline,  born  1866;  my  father,  Peter, 
the  youngest,  in  1872. 

Peter  immigrated  to  America  in  1889 
and  after  spending  one  year  in  Phillips, 
Wisconsin  in  the  timber  industry  where 
the  operations  were  burned  out  by  a 
prairie  fire,  he  moved  to  Astoria, 
Oregon  in  1890  to  take  up  salmon  fishing 
on  the  Columbia  River. 


narrated  by  Ragnor  Johnson 
compiled  by  Evelyn  Hankel 


In  1897  Peter  returned  to  his  home  in 
Norway  and  on  November  of  that  year 
married  my  mother,  Marie  Dahl  and 
remained  in  Norway  until  the  following 
spring  when  he  returned  to  Astoria  to 
continue  fishing.  Marie  remained  in 
Norway  as  she  was  expecting  their  first 
child,  Ragnor,  who  was  born  on  the 
Dahl  home  farm  in  Agdenes  on  August 
4,  1898.  Marie  with  her  infant  son  and 
accompanied  by  her  brother,  Alfred 
Dahl  immigrated  to  America  Nov.  1899 
arriving  in  Astoria  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Mother’s  family  consisted  of  twelve 
children  as  follows:  Edward,  Martin, 
Jorgena,  Ole,  Marie,  Olena,  John,  Ida, 
Alfred,  Marit,  Peter  and  Alf.  The  last 
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two  died  in  infancy.  Her  father  was  Ole 
and  her  mother,  Regina  Dahl. 

Father  had  purchased  a  home  and 
furnished  it  at  427  30th  St.  prior  to  our 
arrival  in  Astoria.  The  family  occupied 
this  home  until  October  1914  when 
Father  purchased  a  farm  on  Youngs 
River  which  was  later  occupied  by  my 
younger  brothers,  Hiram  and  Howard. 

Father  and  Mother  raised  a  family  of 
eight  children  as  follows:  The  eldest, 
Ragnor  (named  according  to 
Norwegian  custom  with  a  name  beginn¬ 
ing  with  the  same  letter  as  that  of  his 
maternal  grandmother  who  was 
Regina  Dahl),  then  Jalmer,  Garda, 
Petra  and  Nora  were  born  in  Astoria. 
Freda,  Hiram  and  Howard  were  born 
on  the  Youngs  River  farm.  At  this  date 
all  the  children  of  Peter  and  Marie 
Johnson  live  in  Clatsop  County  except 
Hiram  who  died  in  Sept.  1978. 

Father  carried  on  his  dairy  farming 
but  usually  spent  the  month  of  August 
salmon  fishing  on  the  Columbia  for 
many  years,  until  about  1936.  The  farm 
that  was  later  owned  by  Hiram  and 
family  was  purchased  by  Father  from 
Mr.  Westman  in  1914.  The  second  farm 
was  purchased  from  the  Maladys  fami¬ 
ly  in  1923.  My  youngest  brother  Howard 
resides  there. 

Our  family  relationship  has  con¬ 
tinued  strongly  through  the  years  with 
a  gathering  at  Christmas  time  known 
as  Vasbyglaget,  when  all  our  relations 
come  to  celebrate  the  holidays  and  also 
to  join  in  a  family  reunion.  Our  1984  reu¬ 
nion  will  be  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Vasbyglaget.  We  have  a  Christmas  tree 
and  a  program  and  enjoy  good  food  and 
a  splendid  gathering  of  the  clan.  The 
numbers  of  relatives  vary  from  eighty 
to  a  top  gathering  of  138  one  year  when 
our  relatives  from  Seattle  and  Walnut 
Creek,  California  attended. 

In  researching  my  father’s  family  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  where  the 
grandparents  originally  came  from 
before  moving  to  Agdenes,  Norway.  My 


grandfather,  Johan  Peter  Vatn  was 
born  in  a  small  community  called 
Dearsly  in  the  neighborhood  commonly 
called  Ressa  which  was  a  farming 
district  across  Trondheim  Fjord  from 
Agdenes.  His  parents  were  very  poor 
and  as  a  small  boy,  Johan  hired  out  as  a 
shepherd  boy  guarding  sheep,  goats, 
cattle  and  in  later  years  worked  on 
coastal  schooners  as  a  sailor  and  from 
this  beginning  became  a  fisherman.  In 
1856  he  married  Greta  Marie  Pederson 
Wahl  from  Wahl-in-Ness  and  together 
they  raised  five  children,  three  girls 
and  two  boys  whom  I  have  enumerated 
above.  They  first  resided  in  Wahl  for 
two  years  which  is  farther  west  and 
south  than  Agdenes.  They  established  a 
trading  post  in  Wahl  with  a  merchant 
from  Trondheim  named  Ole  Berg.  On 
one  of  his  buying  trips  to  Trondheim  my 
grandfather  had  the  misfortune  of  los¬ 
ing  his  entire  cargo  of  merchandise 
when  his  schooner  capsized  on  Tron¬ 
dheim  Fjord  in  a  storm  not  far  from 
what  is  today  known  as  Selva  in 
Agdenes.  After  losing  his  cargo  he  was 
forced  to  seek  employment  to  start  all 
over  again  and  was  hired  as  share¬ 
cropper  on  the  island  of  Tarva  which  is 
off  the  coast  not  far  from  Agdenes. 
Johan  Vatn  served  the  owner  of  the 
island  until  1872  and  was  able  to  save 
enough  money  to  purchase  the  Vatn 
Farm  which  has  remained  in  the  family 
to  this  day.  It  is  now  operated  by  Johan 
Peter  Vatn  III  and  owned  by  his  father, 
Johan  Berg  Vatn  who  is  a  retired  major 
in  the  Norwegian  Air  Force.  He  has 
visited  America  twice  and  visited  with 
all  the  relatives  here  in  1978. 

The  Vatn  Farm  also  owns  fishing 
rights  on  Trondheim  Fjord  which  is  a 
salmon  trap  type  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  Grandfather  purchased  the 
farm  in  the  beginning.  It  is  still 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Vatn 
farm  at  this  date.  In  1884  my  grand¬ 
father,  Johan  Peter  Vatn  turned  the 
farm  over  to  his  son  Johan  Berg  Vatn 
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Marie  Dahl  Johnson  wheeling  Jalmer  in  his  buggy. 
Ragnor  is  standing  in  his  sailor  suit. 
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Peter  and  Marie  Johnson  at  the  Astoria  Centennial  of 
1911,  held  at  Astoria  City  Park.  The  children  are  Petra, 
Garda  and  baby  Nora. 


The  Peter  Johnson  family  in  1917.  Back  row  —  Garda, 
Ragnor,  Petra  and  Jalmer.  In  front  are  Freda,  Marie, 
Nora,  Hiram  and  Peter  who  is  holding  Howard. 


The  Johnson  children.  Right  to  left,  Ragnor,  Jalmer, 
Garda,  Petra  and  Nora. 
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and  thereafter  he  followed  salmon 
fishing  in  Fannmarken  and  continued 
operating  his  salmon  traps  near  the 
home  farm  in  Agdenes. 

Mother’s  family  had  lived  in  Agdenes 
for  many  years  and,  I  am  told,  resided 
on  the  Dahl  farm  there.  Ole  and 
Regina’s  offspring  have  lived  on  the 
farm  well  over  one  hundred  years. 

When  Father  first  arrived  in  Astoria 
he  became  a  boat  puller  for  a  gillnet 
fisherman  at  George  and  Barker  Can¬ 
nery  known  as  Mr.  Overly  and  shortly 
thereafter  he  acquired  his  own  sail  boat 
and  nets  and  operated  his  own  fishing 
gear  on  the  Columbia  for  well  over  forty 
years.  In  the  beginning  his  operations 
were  from  the  George  and  Barker  sta¬ 
tion  until  the  family  was  brought  over 
from  Norway.  Then  he  moved  his  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  Occident  at  the  foot  of  30th 
Street  which  was  three  blocks  north  of 
our  home  at  427  30th.  Mother  could  look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  when  his  boat 
came  in  would  begin  to  prepare  dinner 
for  him  and  the  boat  puller  so  they 
would  have  a  warm  meal  ready  at  the 
table  when  they  finished  racking  the 
nets  and  walked  the  three  blocks  up  the 
hill  in  their  heavy  fishing  gear. 

Father’s  first  trip  to  Astoria  in  1890 
was  before  the  railroad  was  begun  so 
the  trip  down  the  river  was  made  on  the 
sternwheeler.  Father  often  told  of  his 
first  trip  down  the  river  when  the 
steamer  stopped  between  Portland  and 
Astoria.  Seeing  a  lot  of  people  gathered 
at  the  dock,  many  with  long  queues  of 
hair,  he  remarked  to  a  fellow 
passenger,  “These  must  be  the 
American  Indians  we  have  heard  so 
much  about.’’  Actually  it  was  the 
Chinese  cannery  workers  who  in  those 
days  wore  queues  and  did  so  up  until  the 
turn  of  the  century.  I  remember  seeing 
them  during  my  boyhood  in  Astoria. 

Father  and  Mother  were  confirmed  in 
the  State  Church  of  Norway  which  was 
the  Lutheran  Church.  We  affiliated  with 
the  Bethany  Lutheran  Church  which 


was  located  at  34th  and  Franklin  in 
Astoria.  The  family  has  continued 
membership  there  for  more  than 
seventy-five  years.  All  of  the  children 
were  baptized  and  confirmed  there  and 
attended  services  until  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  left  the  city  or  moved  to  other 
parts  of  Astoria.  In  the  early  days  all 
the  services  were  in  Norwegian  in¬ 
cluding  Confirmation  and  Bible  school. 
The  older  children  learned  their 
religion  in  the  Norwegian  language  and 
in  my  case,  I  was  in  high  school  before  I 
translated  the  Lord’s  Prayer  into 
English  as  I  knew  all  my  religion  in 
Norwegian.  In  the  1920’s  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  Churches  changed  their  format  by 
conducting  one  service  in  Norwegian 
and  one  in  English  each  Sunday.  In  the 
1930’s  they  all  converted  the  services  in¬ 
to  English. 

My  father,  Peter,  passed  away  in  1933 
and  Mother  lived  twenty  years  longer 
until  1953  and  she  remained  on  the 
home  farm  until  she  passed  on. 

A  brief  run-down  on  the  family  oc¬ 
cupations  as  they  were  through  the 
years  follows:  Ragnor,  the  eldest, 
started  out  as  a  grocery  delivery  boy 
for  the  E.  Hauke  Co.  and  the  Owen  and 
Peeke  Company.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
Astoria  National  Bank  and  was 
associated  many  years  with  Shell  Oil 
Company  before  starting  his  own  Real 
Estate  and  Insurance  business.  Ragnor 
married  Ruth  Johnson  and  they  have 
two  sons;  Peter  and  his  wife  Jinny  have 
a  daughter  Jill.  Richard  and  his  wife 
Patricia  have  a  son,  Eric  and  a 
daughter,  Karen.  In  1953  Ragnor  was 
appointed  to  the  Oregon  Real  Estate 
Board  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
five  years  before  accepting  a  position 
from  President  Eisenhower  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  1957  in  Washington  D.C. 
With  a  change  in  administration  in  1961, 
Ragnor  accepted  a  position  as  the 
Regional  Representative  of  the  Mor¬ 
tgage  Guarantee  Insurance  Corp.  with 
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This  is  probably  Frank  Woodfield’s  most  famous  Astoria  photograph. 
Taken  at  the  corner  of  11th  and  Commercial  in  1912,  the  photograph 
shows  (left  to  right)  Ragnor  Johnson  and  Fritz  Peterson,  Postal 
Telegraph  messengers,  Basil  Locke,  telegraph  operator,  Herman 
Wise  who  was  the  mayor  of  Astoria  at  the  time,  and  Margaret  Ross, 
clerk.  The  lucky  fisherman  with  the  3  lb.  carp  is  Elihu  Vasbinder  and 
seated  to  his  right  is  Bryan  Ross. 
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home  offices  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
His  duties  consisted  of  supervision  of 
the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  until  he  retired  in  1964  to  his 
home  in  Seaside. 

Brother  Jalmer,  two  years  younger 
than  I,  remained  with  Father  on  the 
farm  for  many  years  and  then  operated 
the  large  Standard  Oil  Station  at  Miles 
Crossing.  He  became  distributing 
salesman  for  Standard  Oil  out  of  their 
Astoria  office.  In  1935  Jalmer  moved  to 
Alaska  to  prospect  for  gold  and  did  con¬ 
siderable  gold  testing  for  the  Gug¬ 
genheim  Mines.  He  had  learned  to  fly 
while  in  Astoria  and  made  good  use  of 
his  pilot  license  in  Alaska.  Jalmer  re¬ 
mained  in  Alaska  until  the  start  of 
World  War  II  when  mining  materials 
were  restricted  and  he  returned  to 
Astoria  to  settle  down,  going  to  Alaska 
only  in  the  summer  time  for  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Packers  to  their  salmon 
fisheries  in  Naknek.  Jalmer  married 
Helen  Leahy  and  their  children  are  Cor- 
lene  and  Kent.  Corlene  is  married  to 
Loran  Mathews  and  they  have  two 
children,  Tara  and  Wade  and  live  in 
Astoria.  Kent  and  DeOnne  Adair 
Johnson  live  in  Astoria  and  have  two 


sons;  Todd  and  Darren.  Jalmer  did  not 
formally  retire  until  1973.  He  had  a 
wonderful  experience  in  1980  when  he 
was  invited  on  a  cruise  from  Honolulu 
to  San  Diego  on  the  magnificent  air¬ 
craft  Carrier  KITTY  HAWK  as  a  guest 
of  Ensign  Larry  Peters.  It  was  a 
memorable  trip  for  Jalmer  and  he  often 
sports  his  baseball  cap  with  KITTY 
HAWK  on  it  as  a  reminder. 

My  sister,  Garda,  was  employed  by 
Ladies  Shops  in  Astoria  in  her  younger 
days  and  was  married  to  Sherman 
Reynolds  of  Grays  Harbor,  Wash,  in  the 
1920’s.  The  Reynolds  have  one  son, 
Robert  who  has  three  children;  Rhon¬ 
da,  Chester  and  Michael  who  live  in 
Turner,  Oregon.  Sherman  died  in  Seat¬ 
tle  in  1953.  Garda  married  Charles 
Angevine  a  World  War  I  Veteran  from 
Grants  Pass.  He  passed  away  in  1973. 
At  present  Garda  lives  with  her  sister 
Petra  in  Seaside  near  brother  Ragnor. 

Petra,  the  next  youngest  sister,  was 
employed  by  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget 
after  attending  Oregon  State  College. 
She  was  married  in  her  early  20’s  to 
Chester  Vincent,  a  foreman  for  Crown 
Zellerbach.  They  resided  at  the 
Young’s  River  Camp,  the  Seaside 


The  Johnson  home  farm  on  Youngs  river. 


Camp  and  later  Chester  was  associated 
with  the  Rayonier  Corp.  at  Shelton, 
Wash.  Chester  and  Petra  have  a 
daughter,  Ruth,  who  is  married  to 
Peter  Cook.  She  has  four  children  from 
a  previous  marriage;  Byron,  Chester, 
Duane  and  Jean  Marie.  Chester  Vin¬ 
cent  died  March,  1979.  Petra  has  seven 
great  grandchildren  and  proudly  holds 
the  record  for  the  Johnson  family. 

Nora  was  also  employed  by  Ladies 
Wear  shops  in  Astoria  in  her  younger 
days.  She  married  Harold  Johnson  of 
Rosberg,  Wash,  who  became  the 
Richfield  Distributor  in  Astoria  with  his 
partner  Dan  Hall.  Later  Harold  was 
joined  by  his  sons  Brian  and  Clayton 
and  continued  in  this  occupation  until 
his  death.  Brian  and  his  wife,  Gerry, 
have  two  sons,  Craig  (who  has  an  infant 
son,  Nicholas)  and  Steve.  Clayton  mar¬ 
ried  Joy  Moskovita  in  Astoria.  They 
have  two  sons;  Earl  and  Peder.  Nora 
and  Harold’s  youngest  son,  Dan,  died  in 


an  airplane  crash  in  Alaska. 

Our  youngest  sister,  Freda,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Axel  Englund  and  has  remained 
in  Astoria  all  of  her  life.  Axel  was  in  the 
marine  supply  business  first  as  an 
employee  of  the  Beebe  Co.  and  later  in 
his  own  business  as  Englund  Marine 
Supply  at  the  foot  of  15th  St.  on  the 
waterfront.  Freda  and  Axel  have  two 
children;  John  who  joined  his  father  in 
the  marine  supply,  married  Aneta 
Apostal.  They  have  three  children; 
Kristin,  Jay  and  Kurt.  The  Englund’s 
daughter  Susan  is  married  to  Jim 
Fleck.  Their  children  are;  Dean,  Jean 
and  Mark  who  live  in  Coquille,  Ore. 

Hiram,  after  finishing  high  school 
and  diesel  school  at  Oregon  School  of 
Technology  in  Portland,  joined  his 
father  and  Howard  in  managing  the 
Youngs  River  farm.  After  Father’s 
death  the  two  brothers  continued  to 
operate  the  dairy  farm.  A  number  of 
years  later,  Hiram  decided  to  go  into 


The  Johnson  family.  Back  row  —  Nora,  Freda,  Jalmer, 
Hiram,  and  Garda.  Seated  are  Ragnor,  Mother  Marie, 
Howard,  Father  Peter,  and  Petra. 


the  plumbing  business  which  he 
operated  until  the  1970’s.  He  served  two 
terms  as  Clatsop  County  Commissioner 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  starting 
his  third  term.  Hiram  and  Viola  Miller 
were  married  in  Astoria  and  have 
always  made  their  home  here.  They 
have  four  children;  Julie  married  to 
Cliff  Schmidt  with  two  daughters, 
Laurie  Sue  and  Joanne.  Sally  and  hus¬ 
band  Larry  Peters  also  have  two 
daughters,  Cynthia  and  Brenda.  Hiram 
Jr.  lives  in  Seaside  and  Kristine  in 
Astoria. 

Howard,  the  youngest  of  the  Peter 
Johnson  children,  in  partership  with  his 
father  and  brother  Hiram,  has  operated 
the  Youngs  River  home  farm  for  many 
years.  Later  Howard  raised  cattle  for 
dairy  stock  and  sold  it  on  the  market. 
As  a  second  business  he  became  a  con¬ 
tract  logger  for  Crown  Zellerbach  and 
through  the  years  had  a  crew  of  men  on 
Flag  Pole  Ridge  in  the  Elsie  area. 


Howard  married  Virginia  Tungesvik 
and  they  have  four  children;  Tom,  Deb- 
by,  Becky  and  Peggy.  Tom  and  lone 
have  two  children;  Synova  and  Troy. 
Debby  married  Richard  Abel  and  has 
two  children,  Adam  and  Corissa.  Becky 
is  married  to  Terry  Wood  and  their 
children  are  Taylor,  Mindy  and 
Monica.  Peggy  is  married  to  John 
Zorich  and  they  have  a  daughter, 
Autumn. 

At  this  writing,  Howard  is  semi- 
retired  and  living  on  the  home  farm  in 
Youngs  River  but  he  is  serving  his  se¬ 
cond  term  as  Port  of  Astoria  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

As  a  family  we  have  all  considered 
Astoria  our  home,  regardless  of  where 
we  have  been  transferred  or  employed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  At  this 
time  four  of  us  are  residing  in  or  near 
Astoria  —  namely  Jalmer,  Nora,  Freda 
and  Howard.  Three  reside  in  Seaside 
namely  Ragnor,  Garda  and  Petra. 


The  sons  and  daughters  of  Marie  and  Peter  Johnson. 
Left  to  right  Howard,  Frieda  Englund,  Petra  Vincent, 
Jalmer,  Garda  Reynolds,  Ragnor,  Nora  Johnson  and 
Hiram. 
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Portway  street  leading  down  to  the  Port  of  Astoria 
from  Taylor  avenue  (now  West  Marine  Drive)  in 
foreground. 


Foreword:  Last  summer,  Ross  Reed  Jr.  of  La  Mirada,  California,  a  guest  at 
Astoria’s  Rosebriar  Inn,  the  bed  &  breakfast  in  the  historic  Patton  House  at  14th  & 
Franklin,  showed  his  hostesses  a  171  page  handwritten  journal  his  father  had  kept 
of  an  auto  trip  he  made  with  a  friend  from  Los  Angeles  to  Astoria  and  back  in  the 
summer  of  1923.  The  Astoria  Public  Library  was  able  to  photocopy  it.  We  are 
grateful  to  librarian  Bruce  Berney  for  sharing  the  Clatsop  County  excerpt.  The  en¬ 
tire  journal  is  available  for  reading  in  the  Astoriana  section  of  the  library.  The 
author,  Dr.  J.  Ross  Reed,  1880-1955,  was  an  eye  surgeon  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena. 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT 
OF  A  VACATION  TRIP 
TAKEN  THROUGH  THE  MOUNTAINS 
OF  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
AND  OREGON  IN  JULY,  1923 

by 

J.  Ross  Reed,  M.D. 

1880  - 1955 


Arthur  Heimann,  Dr.  J.  Ross  Reed,  and  son  with  their 
1923  Packard  roadster. 


To  Arthur  Heimann  and  myself,  our  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe  in  1922  had  been  an  in¬ 
spiration  ever  since  our  return,  and  we  had  been  promising  ourselves  a  somewhat 
similar  trip  for  1923.  But  just  where  to  go,  or  when,  was  always  a  somewhat  open 
question.  We  thought  of  the  White  Mountains  of  Arizona  —  of  the  Grand  Canyon  — 
of  Zion  Canyon  —  or  the  region  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers;  but  could  not  decide  on  any  of 
them. 

In  fact,  Art  usually  began  talking  of  business,  or  the  necessity  of  accompanying 
his  family  to  the  beach  whenever  I  began  talking  of  a  trip  involving  any  physical 
exertion  or  located  in  a  warm  area  of  the  country. 

Finally  our  talk  brought  us  around  to  our  Northwest,  and  the  more  we  thought  it 
over  and  discussed  it,  the  more  attractive  the  region  became. 
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Taylor  avenue  (now  West  Marine  Drive)  looking 
eastward  probably  from  in  front  of  Astoria  Granite 
Works. 


(To  make  the  trip,  the  author  and  his 
friend  bought  a  new  Packard  roadster, 
packed  their  equipment  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  “sleeping  outfit  apiece,  a  few 
changes  of  clothing,  some  canned  food, 
and  a  fishing  rod  apiece,”  and  left 
Altadena  at  4:35  a.m.  on  July  5,  1923. 
Their  journey  took  them  to  Sacramen¬ 
to,  Auburn,  Downieville,  Mt.  Lassen  to 
see  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  erup¬ 
tion,  Red  Bluff,  Weed,  Ashland.  “This  is 
a  thriving  town  and  shows  much  com¬ 
munity  spirit.”,  Medford,  Crater  Lake, 
Bend  and  The  Dalles.) 

First  view  of  the  Columbia,  July  13, 
1923.  After  gazing  our  fill  on  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  picture  before  us,  we 


travelled  on  at  a  moderate  pace  to  the 
city  of  The  Dalles.  It  was  hot  and 
muggy,  and  a  thin  haze  was  spread 
over  everything,  making  our  distant 
views  very  indistinct.  But  not  until  we 
reached  Portland  and  stopped,  did  we 
appreciate  the  heat  and  stickiness  of 
the  air.  Of  course,  the  Oregonians  said 
that  was  “unusual!” 

Driving  up  town  by  sense  of  direction 
and  an  inquiry  or  two,  we  came  to  the 
Portland  Hotel,  where  we  put  up  for  the 
night.  It  was  very  hot  and  close  in  Port¬ 
land,  and  we  sought  what  little  breeze 
was  stirring  on  the  veranda.  We  were 
given  a  commodious  corner  room  with 
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a  south  and  west  exposure,  and  after 
supper  we  whiled  away  an  hour  or  two 
in  a  vaudeville  theatre  until  bedtime 
and  a  cooler  atmosphere. 

Our  supper  was  eaten  in  what  was 
called  “The  Lambs  Club.”  It  was  an  old 
saloon,  and  the  old  bar  now  served  as  a 
lunch  counter.  Behind  us,  as  we  sat  on 
the  bar  were  tables  for  cards  and 
gambling,  while  at  the  side  and  rear 
was  another  room  where  gambling 
could  proceed  with  less  publicity  and 
perhaps  less  scrutiny.  But  the  food  was 
well  cooked  and  of  good  quality,  nor 
was  the  price  high. 

Next  morning  at  eleven  o’clock  we 
went  to  church  at  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  The  sermon  would  have 
made  a  good  talk  before  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  some  such  organization, 
but  it  had  mighty  little  heart  or  Bible  in 
it. 

After  church  we  got  the  machine  and 
drove  to  the  Hotel,  paid  our  bill  and 
loaded  up.  First  we  drove  to  City  Park 


to  see  its  monuments.  There  is  a 
beautiful  statue  of  Sacajawea,  the  In¬ 
dian  woman  who  piloted  Lewis  and 
Clark  across  the  mountains  from  Mon¬ 
tana  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia, 
and  then  accompanied  them  down  the 
latter  to  the  Ocean. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
city,  a  four  state  monument  to  Lewis 
and  Clark  has  been  erected.  Having  on 
the  four  sides  of  its  base  the  seals  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

We  now  drove  back  into  the  portion  of 
Portland  adjoining  the  park  and  rambl¬ 
ed  about  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
lower  Columbia  Highway.  It  is  not  so 
picturesque  and  scenic  as  the  upper, 
but  there  are  beautiful  stretches  of 
forest  bordered  boulevard,  and  as  one 
gets  nearer  and  nearer  the  ocean,  the 
forest  floor  vegetation  becomes  denser 
and  more  luxuriant.  There  are  the  red 
elderberries  (not  edible),  that  make  a 
fine  showing  on  the  hillsides,  then  a 


Dr.  J.  Ross  Reed  and  the  Dr.  Tharp  family  at  home  at 
the  house  that  was  at  the  intersection  of  Columbia 
avenue  and  West  Lexington. 
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The  old  plank  highway  through  Upper  Town  looking 
eastward.  At  the  left  is  the  old  North  Pacific  Brewery 
(now  old  Uppertownfire  station).  On  the  right  is  the  old 
Home  Bakery,  later  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt. 
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variety  of  sumac  with  a  dirty  white 
blossom;  then  the  broad  leaved  swamp 
flower  as  the  natives  call  it,  with  leaves 
as  big  and  broad  as  elephants  ears.  But 
we  mustn’t  forget  the  ferns  and  brakes, 
—  they  are  everywhere,  luxuriant  and 
tall.  Salmon  berries,  thimble  berries, 
and  other  varieties  are  scattered  all 
along  the  way.  Occasionally  we  could 
get  a  view  of  the  river  as  we  drove 
along,  but  as  a  rule  the  lower  Columbia 
Highway  is  not  dominated  by  the  Col¬ 
umbia  river,  at  least  not  until  beyond 
Rainier.  But  we  were  very  pleasantly 
occupied  with  nearer  beauties  along  the 
road.  There  is  a  profusion  of  foxgloves, 
pfloxes,  and  delphinium;  while  at  times 
the  thickets  of  azaleas  claimed  our  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  road,  and 
to  follow  it  to  Rainier  and  then  ferry 
across  to  Kelso  would,  I  think,  be  a  good 
way  to  go  to  the  north,  i.e.  to  Olympia 
and  Seattle. 

We  met  a  good  deal  of  traffic  this 
afternoon,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  many 
people  from  Portland  had  been  down  to 
the  beach  at  Seaside  to  cool  off  and  to 
enjoy  the  drive.  Nor  were  they  all 
careful  drivers.  We  saw  three  or  four 
wrecks  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

Along  toward  evening  we  reached 
Astoria.  It  is  a  quaint,  picturesque 
town;  not  very  many  streets  wide  back 
from  the  river,  but  an  awfully  long 
stretch  along  the  side  of  the  river.  Its 
plank-paved  streets  reminded  me  of  the 
towns  along  the  inland  passage,  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska. 

There  are  plenty  of  evidences  yet  of 
the  disastrous  fire  of  a  year  ago  which 
cleaned  out  the  business  part  of  the 
town.  No  doubt  the  town  when  rebuilt 
will  be  all  the  better  for  the  fire,  but  it 
was  a  pretty  stiff  price  to  pay  to  get  it 
cleaned  up. 

As  it  was  getting  late,  we  did  not  stop 
to  look  up  Dr.  Tharp,  an  old  friend  of 
mine  whom  I  knew  at  Ft.  Riley,  but 
drove  right  on  through  and  turned  south 
toward  Seaside.  We  followed  along  and 


crossed  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River,  but 
did  not  know  it,  and  we  passed  the  site 
of  old  Fort  Clatsop,  where  they 
wintered  about  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago,  but  we  didn’t  know  of 
that  either  until  next  day. 

Our  road,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  ran  parallel  to  the  ocean,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  it,  but  we  were 
never  in  sight  of  the  sea  because  of  a 
long  low  sand  ridge  between  us  and  the 
beach. 

When  we  reached  Seaside,  we  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  first  likely  looking  stopping 
place,  which  forsooth  was  yclept  “the 
Andora’’.  But  anyway  it  had  beds,  and 
even  if  they  did  look  as  though  they  had 
been  slept  in  without  a  change  of  sheets, 
still  we  were  comfortable  and  quite 
clean.  As  soon  as  we  got  settled,  we  ask¬ 
ed  the  hotel  keeper  if  she  knew  where 
Lewis  &  Clark’s  men  made  their  salt 
from  the  seawater.  She  said,  “yes,” 
and  as  they  were  just  going  out  for  a 
ride,  she  would  be  glad  to  pilot  us, 
which  she  very  kindly  did. 

The  rock  pile,  with  a  hollowed  out  top, 
is  on  an  old  beach  made  up  of  stones 
about  the  size  of  those  in  the  picture, 
and  with  not  much  sand  about.  It  is  now 
about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  ocean,  and  perhaps  as  far  or  maybe 
a  little  farther  from  a  fresh  (?)  water 
stream  behind. 

The  old  beach  is  covered  with  scrub 
pines,  and  this  old  rock  pile  that  the  salt 
makers  built  seems  to  have  become 
nearly  covered  with  silt  and  sand  that 
blew  back  and  caught  in  and  about  the 
tree  roots.  At  any  rate  a  trench  sur¬ 
rounds  the  cairn  and  seems  not  to  have 
been  part  of  the  original  outfit  or 
manufactory. 

A  rude  tumbledown  rustic  fence  sur¬ 
rounds  the  spot,  and  quite  recently  a 
flag  pole  has  been  erected  close  by.  It 
was  pretty  late  by  now.  So  we  drove 
back  to  the  jazz  part  of  the  town  —  it’s 
only  a  pleasure  town  anyway  —  and, 
stopping  at  a  restaurant,  got  something 
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to  fill  up  our  aching  void. 

Next  morning  after  a  fair  meal,  I 
walked  down  the  main  street  to  the 
ocean  front.  Here  there  is  a  very 
respectable  hotel,  as  close  to  the  water 
as  the  Virginia  at  Long  Beach  —  only 
there  is  here  no  bluff.  And  close  at 
hand,  at  the  very  end  of  this  main 
street,  in  fact,  the  Legislature  has 
erected  a  tablet  arbitrarily  designating 
this  spot  as  the  end  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark 
trail.  Though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Clark 
and  others  went  on  down  the  coast 
beyond  Tillamook  Head,  and  got  some 
whale  oil  and  blubber  from  the  Indians 
there,  who  had  cut  up  a  stranded  whale 
on  the  beach  about  thirty  or  forty  miles 
south  of  Seaside. 

From  the  hotel  I  walked  on  down  the 
beach  to  the  cairn  again  and  tried  my 
luck  again  with  the  camera.  But  none  of 
the  pictures  give  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
place  or  much  idea  of  its  being  a  mound 
with  a  hollowed  out  top. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Seaside  is 
another  very  pretty  beach  called  Can¬ 
non  Beach,  but  we  did  not  see  it.  Before 
leaving  Seaside  I  went  into  the  retail 
store  of  the  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills  and 
got  a  blanket  for  Margaret,  a  doll  for 
David,  and  a  little  cushion  cover  sized 
blanket  for  Hugh.  Then  we  drove  back 
to  Astoria,  and  its  plank  paved  streets. 
Almost  opposite  the  wharves  we  stop¬ 
ped  at  a  little  monument  works  (see 
CUMTUX,  Spring  1983,  pp  2-12.),  and 
telephoned  Dr.  Tharp.  They  weren’t  out 
of  bed  yet,  though  it  was  after  9  a.m. 
They  had  been  in  Seaside  the  night 
before  and  hadn’t  gotten  home  very 
early  I  guess. 

Tharp’s  house  was  almost  above  us 
on  the  hill,  being  situated  right  on  the 
point  of  the  hill  that  separates  the  Lewis 
&  Clark  River  (sic)  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  views  they  get  of  both  are 
wonderful. 

We  got  the  directions  as  to  how  to  get 
to  his  house,  and  after  a  round  about 
trip  we  finally  made  our  way  to  the  top 


of  the  hill  and  found  him  living,  indeed, 
on  the  top  of  the  world.  (Agnes  and  H. 
Zophar  Tharp,  M.D.,  Genito-Urinary 
and  Rectal  Specialist,  lived  near  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  Columbia  Ave.  and  W. 
Lexington  in  or  near  the  present  home 
of  Bill  Jasper.  —  Ed.)  As  I  said,  the 
views  they  get  are  wonderful.  Standing 
in  the  yard  and  looking  south,  one  looks 
directly  up  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River, 
while  on  turning  half  round  to  the  right, 
one  looks  out  over  the  Astoria  wharves 
and  warehouses  and  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  could  see,  with  glasses,  a 
Japanese  vessel  aground  on  the  bar.  It 
had  been  there  a  couple  of  days,  having 
struck  as  it  was  turning  to  enter  the 
river  in  a  dense  fog.  The  land  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  port  is  in  Washington.  A 
nearer  view  of  Astoria’s  wharves  does 
not  seem  to  increase  one’s  respect  for 
the  greatness  of  the  place,  or  the 
amount  of  business  done  there.  It  looks 
as  though  the  wharf  would  be  a  fine 
recreation  ground  for  babies  or  small 
children.  Perfectly  safe! 

After  getting  Heimann  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  us  all,  we  said  “Good-bye,”  and 
started  back.  Our  trail  had  ended  at 
about  the  same  spot  where  Lewis  and 
Clark’s  had,  and  now  we  were  turning 
back.  But  we  had  to  retrace  only  a  few 
miles  (to  Portland)  and  then  start  out 
over  new  territory.  They  had  to  retrace 
about  3,000  or  4,000  miles. 

We  felt  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  go 
farther  north  on  this  trip,  as  it  was 
reported  that  the  roads  in  Washington 
were  very  poor  just  now.  (At  Grants 
Pass  they  turned  west  to  Crescent  City, 
and  south  to  Eureka,  Garberville,  San 
Francisco  and  Pasadena,  arriving 
home  July  22,  having  made  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  in  little  less  than 
three  weeks. ) 

Some  time  I  hope  to  take  either  the 
whole  family  or  portions  of  it  to  some  of 
the  better  parts  of  this  circuit,  and  en¬ 
joy  it  then  with  them  more  in  detail. 


ABOUT  THE  A  UTHOR 
Alta  Christians  Weir,  a  native 
Astorian,  attended  Astoria  schools  and 
graduated  later  from  Behnke-Walker 
College.  Returning  to  Astoria  she  was 
employed  at  Lower  Columbia  Dairy 
Assn.  On  October  16,  1938  Alta  married 
Leonard  Schalk  in  Astoria.  Two  sons, 
Eldon  and  Steven  were  born  to  them. 
Eldon  lives  in  Underwood,  Wash .  with 
his  wife,  Sharon,  and  three  children 
Lenny,  Tommy  and  Judy.  Steve  and 
Patricia  also  have  three  children,  all 


boys,  Bradley,  Wesley  and  Christopher. 
They  live  in  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Leonard  Schalk  passed  away  in 
Astoria,  October  16, 1958. 

Alta,  a  natural  history  student, 
became  interested  in  local  history  and 
has  always  been  an  avid  reader  of  Clat¬ 
sop  county  history.  With  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
she  began  to  speak  on  local  historical 
events  to  organizations  and  schools. 
When  Clatsop  Community  College 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  FAMILY  IN 


The  first  members  of  our  family  to 
arrive  in  Astoria  were  my  grandmother 
Christians’  cousins,  J.F.  and  P.E.  Fer- 
chen.  They  had  emigrated  from  nor¬ 
thern  Germany  to  the  United  States 
about  1852  and  worked  on  Mississippi 
river  boats.  In  1855  they  came  on  to 
Astoria  and  the  Columbia  river.  Here 
they  worked  in  pilot  schooners  and  later 
became  river  pilots.  In  later  years 
Capt.  J.F.  Ferchen  became  a  member 
of  the  Oregon  Pilots  Commission.  His 
first  home  still  stands  just  south  of  17th 
and  Exchange. 

In  1866  P.E.  or  Ned  as  he  was  known, 
returned  to  Germany  to  visit  his 
parents.  My  grandmother  born 
Catherine  Andres  had  married  Mathias 
Christians  in  1862.  The  Christians  fami¬ 


ly  had  been  in  the  Oldensworth  area 
many  centuries  and  claimed  direct  des¬ 
cent  from  Count  Christian,  founder  of 
the  Danish  Royal  Family.  The  Andres 
family  also  were  prominent  in  the  area, 
my  great  grandfather  Andres  was  at 
one  time  Burgermeister  of 
Oldensworth. 

Here  Ned  Ferchen  found  that  the 
flour  mill  owned  by  Mathias  Christians 
had  burned  to  the  ground  and  the  couple 
at  that  time  were  at  loose  ends.  He  then 
encouraged  them  along  with  his  sister 
Marie  to  accompany  him  to  America  to 
visit  there  for  five  years. 

Much  work  had  to  be  done.  All  the 
trunks  and  crates  had  to  be  made  in 
which  to  ship  their  possessions.  Feather 
beds  were  made,  sheets  and  other 
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Photographs  used  with  this  article  were 
provided  by  members  of  the  Christians 
family. 


started  in  1958  Alta  was  asked  to  teach 
Clatsop  County  history  at  the  Adult 
Education  classes  for  1958-59.  She  was 
secretary  for  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  and  when  President 
Otto  Owen  became  ill  Alta  was  chosen 
president. 

On  October  8.  1966  Alta  married  Tom 
Weir  of  Trail ,  B.C.  The  couple  spend 
three  months  of  each  year  at  Seaside 
and  nine  months  at  their  homes  in  Trail 
and  Castlegar  in  British  Columbia. 


CLATSOP  COUNTY 


as  told  by  Alta  Christians  Weir 


linens  spun.  So  it  was  not  until  the  spr¬ 
ing  of  1868  that  all  was  at  last  ready  for 
the  journey.  In  the  meanwhile  a  baby 
boy  named  William  had  been  born. 

They  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  which  they  crossed 
on  mule  back.  Then  they  continued  on  a 
coastwise  vessel  to  San  Francisco  and 
from  there  on  to  Astoria. 

With  the  help  of  the  Ferchens,  my 
grandparents  found  a  house  for  rent.  It 
had  been  built  by  Bethenia  Owens  Hill 
(later  known  as  Dr.  Owens-Adair)  in 
1864  for  herself  and  small  son  while  she 
was  teaching  school  in  Astoria.  She  had 
moved  to  Roseburg  to  join  her  parents 
and  had  put  the  house  up  for  rent. 

Little  William  had  become  ill  the  last 
part  of  the  trip  to  Astoria  and  died  a  few 


days  after  their  arrival.  His  body  was 
carried  up  to  the  Shively  or  Hilltop 
Cemetery  along  a  trail  that  later 
became  14th  Street.  At  what  is  now  14th 
and  Lexington  the  trail  became  steps, 
rude  things  dug  out  of  the  clay,  to  reach 
the  cemetery  at  Madison  Ave.  These 
steps  were  still  to  be  found  whan  I  was  a 
child,  but  have  long  since  been  eroded 
away.  Little  William  was  buried  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  graveyard. 

It  was  a  heart-breaking  experience 
for  my  grandparents,  in  a  strange  land 
with  few  family  and  no  friends  nearby. 
Rev.  Hyland  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
served  as  the  minister  as  there  were  no 
Lutheran  Churches  in  Astoria  at  the 
time. 

On  August  20,  1868  my  father  John 
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Christians  was  born.  My  Grandfather 
called  for  help  from  their  nearest 
neighbor,  Nancy  Welch.  My  father  was 
premature  and  so  small  that  Mrs. 
Welch  wrapped  him  in  cotton,  put  him 
in  a  cigar  box  and  placed  it  on  the  oven 
door. 

Also  through  the  Ferchens  my  Grand¬ 
father  found  work  with  Leinenweber’s 
Tannery  in  East  Astoria.  His  task  was 
carrying  hemlock  bark  on  his  back 
from  the  peeled  logs  to  the  tannery.  It 
was  a  demeaning  job  for  him  after  once 
having  been  in  business  for  himself. 
Dissatisfied  with  this  line  of  work  my 
Grandfather  found  he  could  rent  the 
Luke  Taylor  farm  on  the  east  side  of 
Youngs  River.  This  farm  later  was 
owned  by  the  Grant  family. 


The  wedding  photograph  of  Mathias 
Theodor  Christians  and  Catherine  An¬ 
dres  Christians  taken  April  18,  1862  at 
Oldenworth,  Germany. 


The  farmers  in  the  area  had  been 
clearing  land.  It  had  been  an  unusually 
hot  dry  summer  and  the  fires  soon 
spread  to  the  timber  and  the  entire 
forest  was  in  flames.  Smoke  was  so 
thick  that  one  had  to  walk  right  up  to  a 
person  to  recognize  them.  My  grand¬ 
mother  said  that  she  could  hear 
roosters  crowing,  dogs  barking,  the 
laughter  and  cries  of  children  but  could 
see  nothing.  When  the  fall  rains  came 
and  the  smoke  cleared  she  found  she 
had  neighbors,  the  McClearys, 
McMullens,  Morgans  and  Cooks.  Also 
Saddle  Mountain  and  Youngs  River 
came  into  view. 

That  fall  Marie  Ferchen  was  to  be 
married  to  Peter  Sieverts  and  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  to  take  place  at  my  grand¬ 
parents  home.  Rev.  Hyland  again  of¬ 
ficiated  and  the  same  day  baptized  my 
father. 

Later  that  year  my  grandparents 
moved  to  Tucker  Creek  on  some  land 
owned  by  Mr.  Sieverts,  later  they  again 
moved  back  to  Astoria.  In  1871  my 
grandfather  bought  land  from  Jack 
Coe.  This  land  was  across  the  Walluski 
River  from  the  360  acre  homestead  of 
George  Moffat.  When  the  Moffatts  first 
came  to  the  area  Indians  were  still  to  be 
found  in  goodly  numbers  and  Chief 
Walluski  and  his  people  held  their  pow¬ 
wows  on  what  was  now  my  grand¬ 
parent’s  farm. 

On  March  26,  1871,  a  daughter 
Catherine  was  born  at  the  Sieverts 
home  on  Tucker  Creek  and  as  soon  as 
mother  and  daughter  could  be  moved, 
the  family  moved  to  the  160  acre  home 
on  the  Walluski.  My  Grandmother  later 
said  that  it  was  not  until  July,  1872  that 
she  again  visited  Astoria. 

They  had  a  few  near  neighbors  other 
than  the  Moffatts,  the  Nurnbergs,  Bar- 
toldus’  and  later  the  Irvings,  Boyles 
and  Ryans. 

Except  for  visits  from  Indian  George 
and  his  dogs  and  a  few  community  get- 
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to-gethers  with  neighbors  little  took 
place  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  isola¬ 
tion. 

The  school  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Walluski  River  on  the  Bartoldus  farm,  3 
miles  away  by  boat,  too  far  for  young 
John  and  Kate  to  row.  My  grandmother 
had  spent  1  year  in  England  with  an  un¬ 
cle  and  his  wife  and  learned  English  so 
she  could  teach  her  children  to  some  ex¬ 
tent. 

It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1881,  when 
John  was  13  and  Kate  10  that  they 
started  school.  Each  rowing  with  2 
oars,  they  could  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  fairly  well,  although  they  did 
have  a  few  unpleasant  happenings.  The 
first  winters  at  school  were  also  the 
days  when  sailor  boarding  house  run¬ 
ners  would  come  out  on  the  river.  They 
were  looking  for  sailors  who  had  left 
their  ships  and  were  hiding  out  on  some 
of  the  farms.  They  would  question  the 
children  who  knew  some  of  these  men 
but  never  told. 

Mr.  Dow  was  their  first  teacher.  He 
rowed  each  day  with  his  own  family  and 
the  Sales  children  from  Youngs  River 
Meadows  across  Youngs  River  to  the 
school.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Kaupe,  told 
me  many  years  later  that  if  a  storm 
came  up  during  the  day  the  families  at 
home  never  knew  if  they  had  stayed 
with  friends  near  the  school  or  perished 
crossing  the  river  —  until  they  arrived 
safely  home  a  few  days  later.  Another 
teacher  was  Miss  Beussy.  Mr.  Harry 
Sales  also  told  me  years  later  that  my 
grandmother  had  taught  her  children 
so  well  that  they  were  able  to  easily  join 
their  age  groups  in  the  school. 

Although  my  father  had  only  3  years 
of  formal  education,  he  was  an  avid 
reader  and  finished  educating  himself. 

When  my  grandfather  first  took  his 
butter  and  eggs  to  Astoria  he  rowed  his 
skiff  to  the  foot  of  Williamsport  hill  and 
walked  up  the  draw  to  the  present  City 
Park  entrance,  then  over  the  knoll  past 


the  Charles  Shively  place  and  down  the 
trail  into  Astoria  to  Foard  and  Stokes 
where  he  did  his  trading. 

Later  a  ferry  pulled  by  hand  crossed 
the  Walluski  and  later  still  a  bridge  was 
built  near  where  the  present  bridge  now 
stands.  The  Christians  then  built  a  road 
from  the  farm  to  join  the  county  road 
that  now  went  into  Astoria  via  the  same 
draw  that  once  had  been  the  old 
Williamsport  Trail. 

One  time  August  Hildebrand  and 
Martin  Foard  were  crossing  the  bridge 
in  a  buggy.  August  saw  a  man  and 
young  woman  rowing  a  boat  near  the 
bridge.  He  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
the  girl  and  asked  Mr.  Foard  if  he  knew 
who  she  was.  “Yes,”  said  Martin 
Foard,  “That  is  Matt  Christians  and  his 
daughter  Kate  and  yes  she  is  truly  a 
beauty.”  My  Aunt  Kate  was  really  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  regal  women  I 


John  and  Katie  Christians  in  about  1875. 
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have  ever  known. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Foards  and 
others  along  with  young  Hildebrand 
were  hiring  a  launch  to  take  them  to  the 
Christians  farm  for  Sunday  outings.  In 
July,  1893  Katie  Christians  and  August 
Hildebrand  were  married  at  the 
Walluski  farm  and  soon  moved  to  their 
new  home  on  the  corner  of  15th  and 
Jerome  Ave.  in  Astoria. 

Along  with  my  father’s  reading  he 
had  become  tremendously  interested  in 
the  power  of  steam.  Logging  in  Clatsop 
County  was  a  growing  industry  but  it 

John  Christians  at  age  21.  Photo  was 
taken  about  1889. 


was  a  back-breaking  toil  with  only  hand 
tools  and  animal  or  man  power. 

Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  were 
advertising  donkey  engines,  steam 
driven  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  only 
being  able  to  log  off  land  near  streams 
where  the  logs  could  be  easily  pulled 
over  to  the  water’s  edge,  rolled  in  and 
floated  to  a  saw  mill.  The  engines  sold 
for  around  $2,500  and  Foard  and  Stokes 
were  the  outlet  for  the  Astoria  and 
lower  Columbia  area. 

My  father  was  immediately  in¬ 
terested  and  prevailed  upon  his  father 
to  loan  him  the  necessary  money. 
Grandpa  Christians  had  worked  hard 
for  the  money  he  had  saved  and  it  is 
surprising  he  would  make  this  loan  but 
he  must  have  had  a  great  faith  in  his 
son. 

The  order  was  made  and  soon  crates 
of  machinery  were  brought  by  launch  to 
the  Christians’  farm.  Neighbors 
gathered  to  watch  the  goings  on.  Soon 
my  father  had  the  monster  assembled 
but  try  as  he  might  he  could  not  make  it 
go.  He  read  and  re-read  the  book  of  in¬ 
structions  but  to  no  avail.  Finally  the 
two  men  went  to  Foard  and  Stokes  with 
the  problem.  There  they  were  told  that 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  had  to  make 
good  their  product  and  immediately 
sent  off  a  wire  to  the  company.  In  no 
time  their  representative  arrived  from 
Portland.  One  look  at  the  donkey  show¬ 
ed  him  that  the  company  had  failed  to 
include  one  of  the  most  important 
parts.  Soon  the  part  arrived  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  my  father  was  in  the  logging 
business. 

He  logged  off  the  Walluski  area, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Youngs  River,  Knap- 
pa  and  Seaside.  Soon  he  needed  more 
than  one  donkey  as  business  improved. 
Brix  Brothers  in  Knappton,  Wash, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  join  them.  Also 
he  yarded  for  John  Olin  in  Chinook, 
Wash.  His  first  donkey  engine  was  the 
first  commercially  built  donkey  in 
Northwest  Oregon.  John  Fox  had  built  a 
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donkey  for  John  Chitwood  when  Chit¬ 
wood  logged  off  Coxcomb  Hill  but  it 
was  strictly  a  do-it-yourself  affair. 

In  1901  John  Christians  and  August 
Hildebrand  bought  the  house  and  sur¬ 
rounding  13  acres  from  Charles  Shive¬ 
ly,  the  only  surviving  child  of  Astoria’s 
first  postmaster.  The  property  was 
bounded  by  the  pipeline  road,  now 
James  street  on  the  south,  Coxcomb 
Hill  on  the  North,  16th  street  on  the  west 
and  on  up  Coxcomb  Hill  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  east.  Each  took  6V2 
acres  of  the  property  and  shared  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  house  which  they 
rented. 

In  1907  the  Hildebrands  took  their  two 
sons  and  went  on  a  visit  to  Germany 
where  August  Hildebrand  had  been 
born.  He  wanted  his  wife  and  children 
to  visit  his  parents  and  to  see  where  he 


had  lived.  Katie  Hildebrand  also  was 
anxious  to  see  the  birthplace  and  homes 
of  her  parents  that  she  had  heard  so 
much  about. 

My  grandmother  had  become  very 
lonely  after  her  daughter,  Katie,  had 
married  and  moved  to  Astoria, 
although  they  visited  back  and  forth  as 
much  as  possible  and  my  father  had  one 
of  the  first  rural  telephones  installed  at 
the  farmhouse. 

Now  John  decided  to  move  his 
parents  into  the  Shively  house,  as  it  was 
always  known,  and  to  sell  the  farm. 
This  was  accomplished.  My  Grand¬ 
mother’s  cousin  Marie  Ferchen 
Sieverts  and  her  husband  Peter  were 
living  in  the  stone  reservoir  house  on 
the  corner  of  16th  and  James  where  Mr. 
Sieverts  was  caretaker.  This  all  pleas¬ 
ed  Grandmother  greatly.  She  told  my 


The  old  Charles  Shively  home  (left)  and  the  first  John 
F.  Christians  house  in  about  1909.  These  houses  are 
located  on  16th  street  across  from  the  city  reservoir. 
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John  and  Irene  Christians  with  their  children  Alta  and 
Ted  in  about  1921. 


mother  years  later  that  it  was  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  her  life  when  they 
moved  into  town.  I  often  think  that  she 
had  lived  on  the  farm  for  over  35  years 
and  had  never  really  liked  it. 


When  the  Hildebrands  returned  from 
Germany  they  had  this  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  waiting  for  them. 

At  the  time  father  had  received  the 
contract  to  log  off  Clatsop  Crest  skid- 
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On  August  20,  1944,  John  F.  Christians  posed  in  front 
of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  76  years  earlier. 
The  house  is  on  Franklin  avenue  near  14th  street. 


ding  the  logs  according  to  A.E. 
Grimstead’s  “History  of  Clatsop  Coun¬ 
ty  Logging,”  on  a  3-log  skid  into  the 
river  below  Clifton  where  they  were 
made  up  into  cigar  or  Benson  rafts.  He 


had  done  very  well  in  his  logging  ven¬ 
ture.  He  had  also  done  some  travelling. 
He  and  Dr.  Kinney  hired  a  car  and 
chauffer  to  drive  into  eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington  and  into  the  Inland 
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John  and  Irene  Christians  who  were  married  at  Sandy, 
Oregon  on  March  11, 1914. 


Empire  around  the  Spokane  region.  He 
had  visited  the  Pan  American  Fair  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  in  St.  Louis.  Now  he  decided 
to  visit  Europe  and  Germany. 

I  have  his  diary  of  this  trip.  The  last 
entry  states  “Tomorrow  I  go  to  visit  my 
second  cousin  Marie  Maas  in  Itsahoe,  a 
suburb  of  Hamburg.”  He  never  wrote 
again  in  his  diary  about  his  trip.  He  met 


a  third  cousin  at  the  Maas  home,  they 
fell  in  love  and  became  engaged. 

John  returned  to  Astoria  where  he 
had  the  house  built  directly  across  from 
the  16th  street  reservoir  house,  now 
owned  by  Judge  Edison,  and  bought  a 
1909  Maxwell  car. 

He  returned  to  Itsahoe  for  the  wed¬ 
ding.  The  Maas  family  owned  the 
largest  chain  of  bakeries  and  confec- 
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tionery  stores  in  northern  Germany. 
For  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
first  daughter  they  had  the  street 
decorated  from  the  church  to  their 
home.  The  couple  rode  in  an  open  car¬ 
riage  and  well-wishers  lined  the  street 
to  wave.  The  honeymoon  was  a  trip  to 
Toni’s  new  home  in  Astoria. 

A  daughter  was  born  a  year  later,  but 
died  at  birth.  Then  in  March,  1911 
Grandpa  Christians  passed  away  sud¬ 
denly,  at  the  age  of  72.  Grandma  Chris¬ 
tians  moved  in  with  the  Hildebrands. 
Then  later  in  1911  Toni  needed 
emergency  surgery.  My  father  was  out 
on  a  logging  operation.  By  the  time  he 
was  found  it  was  too  late  to  give  his  con¬ 
sent  to  operate  and  Toni  died  a  few 
minutes  later.  He  was  heart  broken. 

John  Christians  was  considered  the 
leading  steam  engineer  in  the  Nor¬ 
thwest.  Clatsop  and  Multnomah  Coun¬ 
ties  had  both  tried  to  get  him  to  come  to 
them  as  their  steam  engineer  as  all  of 
their  equipment  was  now  operated  in 
this  manner.  He  never  considered 
Multnomah  county,  but  agreed  to  now 
sell  out  his  logging  interests  and  join 
Clatsop  county. 

In  1894  the  Alt  family  had  moved  to 
Astoria  from  New  York  City  on  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  their  many  relatives  now 
living  in  Astoria.  The  Alts  and  Chris¬ 
tians  were  distantly  related  by  mar¬ 
riage. 

Life  in  the  Astoria  area  was  too  dif¬ 
ferent  to  what  they  were  used  to  so  after 
five  years  they  moved  to  Portland.  My 
father  had  always  kept  in  touch  with  the 
Alts  and  took  Irene  Alt  out  when 
visiting  Portland  even  before  his  first 
marriage.  Now  through  another  mutual 
relative  the  couple  again  met  and  the 
courting  started.  The  Alts  had  in  the 
meantime  moved  east  of  Portland  to  a 
beautiful  farm  at  Sandy.  Here  in  their 
lovely  country  home  my  parents  were 
married  on  March  11,  1914.  After  a 
honeymoon  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  they  mov¬ 
ed  to  Clatsop  County  and  Seaside  where 


my  father  was  building  roads.  After  the 
summer  there  they  moved  into  my 
father’s  16th  Street  house.  Although 
there  was  nearly  20  years  separating 
their  ages  they  had  a  very  happy  mar¬ 
riage. 

I  was  born  in  that  house  on  May  16, 
1915.  Soon  after  my  father  made  plans 
to  build  a  second  house  just  north  of 
where  they  lived.  It  was  a  little  larger 
and  had  several  improvements  over  the 
first.  My  brother,  Ted,  was  born  Oct.  19, 
1916  and  shortly  after  we  moved  to  the 
new  house. 

Our  summers  were  spent  throughout 
the  county  while  my  Dad  supervised  the 
building  of  roads  and  bridges.  We  lived 
in  Seaside,  Cannon  Beach,  Necanicum 
and  Tillamook  county  line  and  many 
summers  in  the  Nehalem  valley.  It  was 
a  wonderful  experience  for  us.  We 
always  spent  at  least  2  weeks  on  the 
farm  of  my  grandparents  in  Sandy. 

In  1927  Grandmother  Christians  who 
had  been  born  May  29,  1840,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  87. 

In  the  early  30’s  when  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church  was  built  the  children 
of  Mathias  and  Catherine  Christians 
gave  the  stained  glass  window  that 
faces  Franklin  Ave.  in  their  memory. 
They  were  possibly  the  first  Lutheran 
family  in  the  Astoria  area.  The  church 
is  now  part  of  the  Clatsop  Community 
College  as  its  Art  Center  but  the  window 
still  remains  there. 

John  Christians  passed  away  sudden¬ 
ly  as  his  father  had  done  in  June  1948  at 
the  age  of  79.  Catherine  Christians 
Hildebrand  passed  away  in  January, 
1959  at  age  87. 

Although  all  the  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchildren  of  Catherine  and 
Mathias  Christians  were  born  in 
Astoria  none  of  us  make  our  home  in 
Clatsop  County.  We  are  scattered  from 
Canada  to  Arizona  and  from 
Philadelphia  to  Japan.  Only  the 
memorial  window  to  the  Christians  re¬ 
mains. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY 


Catherine  (Katy)  Christians  Hilde¬ 
brand  at  the  age  of  18.  Photo  taken 
about  1889. 


My  father,  Theodor  Christians,  was 
born  October  4,  1838  and  died  March  4, 
1911.  My  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Catherine  Andres,  was  born  May 
29,  1840.  She  died  July  20,  1927.  Both 
were  born  in  Oldensworth,  Germany. 
They  were  married  April  11,  1861  in  a 
beautiful  Lutheran  Church  where  both 
had  been  christened  and  confirmed.  All 
of  my  grandparents  and  great  grand¬ 
parents  had  been  communicants  of  this 
same  church.  These  grand  old  people 
have  long  been  resting  in  peace,  side  by 
side,  in  the  cemetery  which  adjoins  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  visit  this  ancient  place  ac¬ 
companied  by  my  husband  and  two 
small  sons.  I  visited  the  farm  home 
where  my  father  had  been  born  and 
reared.  It  had  long  been  disposed  of  by 
my  father’s  family.  The  people  in 
possession  were  very  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate,  asking  us  in  the  house  and 
showing  us  around.  They  mentioned 
many  changes  made  throughout  the 
years. 

My  mother’s  birth  place  is  still  in  the 
family.  It  is  owned  by  my  80  year  old 
uncle.  My  mother  had  so  often  describ¬ 
ed  the  location  and  surroundings  that  a 
very  vivid  picture  was  formed  in  my 
mind  of  this  old  and  quaint  place.  As  a 
child  it  had  always  been  my  great  an¬ 
ticipation  to  see  it  in  reality. 
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OF  MY  LIFE 


The  late  Captain  Ferchen  and  his 
brother  Theodor  Ferchen  (who  died  in 
1870)  were  cousins  of  my  mother.  They 
left  Germany  about  1850  for  America 
and  came  directly  to  Astoria.  In  1867 
Theodor  returned  to  visit  his  mother. 
Through  his  influence  and  reports  from 
this  far  away  little  town,  Astoria,  my 
father  and  mother  became  interested 
and  enthusiastically  decided  to  ac¬ 
company  Theodor  Ferchen  on  his 
return  to  America,  for  a  five  year  visit. 
On  May  1,  1868,  with  their  nine  month 
old  son,  William,  Theodor  Ferchen  and 
his  sister  Marie,  they  bid  farewell  to 
their  country  —  never  to  return.  The 
journey  was  accomplished  in  six  weeks 
via  New  York,  Panama  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

My  little  brother  was  ill  on  the  last 
part  of  the  trip  and  died  one  week  after 
he  arrived  in  Astoria.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Hyland,  Rector  of  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  officiated  at  the 
funeral.  These  events  were  a  great  sor¬ 
row  to  my  father  and  mother  who  were 
in  a  new  country  without  friends.  The 
loss  of  their  only  child  made  them  feel 
forsaken  and  lonely. 

A  few  days  after  they  arrived  my 
parents  rented  a  house  at  the  corner  of 
14th  Street  and  Franklin  Avenue.  This 
house  was  later  moved  and  now  stands 
north  and  east  of  the  Franklin  Apart- 


by  Katie  Christians  Hildebrand 

ments.  My  brother  John  was  born  here. 
My  father  found  employment  at 
Leinenweber’s  Tannery  in  East 
Astoria.  There  were  no  street  or  road 
connections  and  the  trip  forth  and  back 
was  made  by  rowboat.  My  folks  found 
conditions  entirely  different  from  what 
they  had  expected,  very  few  business 
transactions  and  employment  was  hard 
to  find. 

In  September,  1868  my  father  rented 
the  Luke  Taylor  farm  (the  Grant  place 
now)  on  Youngs  River.  Mother  said 
that  when  they  moved  it  was  beautiful 
Autumn  weather  (Indian  Summer).  All 
around  the  country  settlers  were  clear¬ 
ing  land  and  had  brush  fires.  This  made 
the  smoke  quite  dense.  Mother  could 
hear  the  distant  tinkling  of  cow  bells, 
the  faraway  barking  of  dogs  and  the 
muffled  crowing  of  roosters,  but  she 
could  see  nothing  of  the  surrounding 
area.  In  late  October  the  first  rain  of  the 
season  cleared  the  atmosphere.  She 
could  then  see  the  river,  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  some  of  the  neighbors  —  the 
McCreary’s,  the  McMullen’s,  and  the 
Cook’s  farms. 

Marie  Ferchen  married  Peter 
Sieverts.  The  wedding  was  celebrated 
at  my  parent’s  home,  the  Luke  Taylor 
farm,  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hyland 
reading  the  service.  At  the  same  time 
he  christened  my  brother,  John.  Mr. 
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Sieverts  owned  some  land  on  Tucker 
Creek  to  which  my  folks  moved.  After  a 
few  years  they  sold  this  and  returned  to 
Astoria.  In  the  Spring  of  1871  my  father 
bought  160  acres  of  land  from  Jack  Coe. 

This  land  was  across  the  Walluski 
River  from  the  360  acres  homesteaded 
by  the  George  Moffats  in  the  early 
1850’s  when  there  were  still  Indians 
about  in  goodly  numbers.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moffat  told  us  many  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  while  crossing  the  plains  and 
their  early  days  on  the  Walluski.  It  did 
not  interest  me  as  much  then  as  it 
would  now. 

On  March  26,  1871  I  was  born  at  the 
Sieverts  home  on  Tucker  Creek  where 
my  mother  was  temporarily  staying 
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while  father  was  building  living 
quarters  at  our  new  ranch.  When  I  was 
three  weeks  old  my  folks  took  me  to  our 
new  location  which  was  to  be  home  to 
me  until  I  was  married. 

My  father  was  a  flour  miller  by 
trade;  my  mother  had  been  employed 
as  a  maid.  So  we  can  readily  unders¬ 
tand  that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  this  almost  pioneer 
life.  I  know  that  they  were  somewhat 
homesick  and  disappointed  the  first  few 
years.  Conditions  were  so  different 
from  what  they  left  and  what  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  find.  It  was  lonely,  no  near 
neighbors  to  chat  with.  There  were  no 
roads,  not  even  trails  through  the 
woods.  All  transportation  was  by  water, 
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mostly  in  small  row  or  sail  boats.  But 
the  neighbors  in  their  community  had 
the  same  conditions  to  contend  with  so 
likewise  had  to  adjust  themselves.  My 
mother’s  great  advantage  on  coming  to 
this  country  was  that  she  could  speak 
the  language.  As  a  young  girl  she  had 
spent  about  a  year  in  Sunderland, 
England  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle  H.F. 
Fischer. 

This  uncle  together  with  a  partner, 
Mr.  Gayner,  owned  a  number  of  sailing 
ships.  Some  three  or  four  entered  the 
Columbia  River  to  load  cargo  in  Port¬ 
land  with  stop-over  in  Astoria.  As  near 
as  I  can  remember  the  first  ship  was 
here  in  1886.  The  others  somewhat 
later.  We  were  informed  of  the  coming 
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of  these  ships  by  this  uncle.  The  captain 
knew  that  he  was  to  entertain  someone 
in  Astoria.  We,  as  well,  received  him  in 
our  modest  farm  home.  My  brother  and 
I  especially  looked  forward  to  being 
entertained  on  board  of  a  sailing  ship 
with  a  dinner. 

Brother  John  and  I  had  one  another’s 
company.  However,  I  played  by  myself 
a  great  deal  as  our  interests  were  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  loved  my  dolls  and  spent  much 
time  fussing  with  them.  I  have  ever 
been  a  lover  of  nature  since  my 
girlhood  days  when  the  forest  was  my 
playground  and  the  birds  in  the  woods 
and  hills  my  friends  and  companions. 
In  summer  it  was  one  of  my  pleasures 
to  romp  around  the  farm  and  down  by 
the  river  looking  for  and  picking  wild 
berries.  On  rare  occasions  friendly 
neighbors  would  gladden  us  with  a 
short  visit  on  a  pleasant  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  and  on  occasion  we  returned  the 
compliment. 

I  must  mention  Indian  George.  He 
was  a  great  hunter  with  many  dogs  and 
often  he  brought  us  elk  and  deer  meat. 
We  could  see  him  coming  up  the  river  in 
his  boat  accompanied  by  all  of  his  dogs. 
Some  of  the  dogs  sat  around  the  edge  of 
the  boat  gazing  into  the  water,  some 
were  swimming.  This  picture  is  still 
clear  in  my  mind.  Indian  George  made 
his  headquarters  near  Youngs  River 
Falls  where  he  was  later  found  dead 
resting  against  a  tree,  his  dogs  guar¬ 
ding  his  body  ...  it  was  necessary  to 
shoot  the  dogs  to  get  possession  of  the 
body  which  was  buried  right  under  the 
trees  as  was  his  wish. 

In  the  fall  of  1881  we  started  to  school. 
Three  months  was  the  annual  term. 
Very  little  money  was  assigned  to  coun¬ 
ty  schools  at  that  time.  Our  school  loca¬ 
tion  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Walluski 
River  on  the  Bartoldus  place,  two  miles 
down  the  river  from  our  home.  We  had 
a  flat  bottom  boat  (skiff)  which  both  my 
brother  and  I  rowed,  each  using  two 
oars.  We  carried  our  lunch  in  a  pail.  I 
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remember  several  winters  the  river 
was  frozen  over  lasting  two  weeks. 
Then  we  remained  at  home  as  we  did 
when  it  was  stormy.  In  the  early  winter 
months  the  southwest  storms  were 
more  frequent  and  severe  than  we  have 
them  now.  Sometimes  in  the  morning  it 
was  calm  and  still  and  along  in  the 
afternoon  a  storm  would  come  up.  The 
first  year  or  two  in  such  cases,  my 
father  would  make  his  way  along  the 


river  bank,  which  was  by  no  means 
easy  walking,  to  help  us  home,  where 
mother  was  anxiously  awaiting  our 
return. 

My  brother  and  I  were  eventually 
very  much  at  home  in  a  boat  and  soon 
braved  the  storms  and  ice  alone. 
However,  we  had  some  unpleasant  ex¬ 
periences.  Our  first  winters  at  school 
were  also  the  days  when  sailor  boar¬ 
ding  house  runners  would  come  out  on 


The  Martin  Foard  family  and  the  August  Hildebrand 
family  visiting  at  the  Christians’  farm  about  1900. 
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the  river.  They  were  looking  for  sailors 
who  had  left  their  ships  and  were  hiding 
on  some  of  the  farms.  These  sailors 
would  work  for  their  room  and  board 
until  they  knew  that  their  ship  had  left 
for  other  ports.  They  would  then  ven¬ 
ture  forth,  but  most  of  them  were  final¬ 
ly  shipped  again.  The  sailors  were 
mostly  all  English  from  British  ships. 
The  runners  would  stop  and  question  us 
on  our  way  to  or  from  school  to  find  out 


if  we  knew  anything  about  any  sailors. 
My  father  never  employed  any,  but 
neighbors  all  around  had  some  stowed 
away. 

The  little  school  house  stood  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  with  meadows  to  the 
south.  Down  the  hill  to  the  north  was  the 
Walluski  River.  It  boasted  no  attraction 
without  or  within.  All  was  bare,  ugly 
and  uncomfortable  as  well  it  could  be. 
The  teacher’s  table  and  chair  stood  on  a 
platform.  The  other  furnishings  were  a 
stove,  a  map  of  the  United  States,  two 
blackboards  and  wooden  desks  and  ben¬ 
ches  for  the  scholars  who  in  my  time 
numbered  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
Reposing  on  a  bench  was  a  wooden 
bucket  with  a  long-handle  dipper.  Mr. 
C.S.  Dow,  who  is  still  living  in  his  old 
house  on  Youngs  River  was  our  first 
teacher. 

After  we  were  older  we  enjoyed  many 
happy  social  times  —  picnics,  dances, 
surprise  and  sailing  parties.  Along  in 
1888  we  began  to  have  privileges,  hav¬ 
ing  trails  cut  through  the  woods  so  that 
we  could  ride  horseback.  Then  later 
roads  were  built  with  a  ferry  across  the 
Walluski  River.  A  few  years  more  and  a 
bridge  replaced  the  ferry.  Buggys  and 
wagons  could  then  be  used.  We  could 
get  to  Astoria  and  the  surrounding 
country  without  rowing  or  sailing  a 
boat,  a  wonderful  accomplishment. 
How  we  did  enjoy  this  convenience  and 
pleasure. 

On  the  9th  of  July  1893, 1  was  married 
to  August  Hildebrand  in  our  home  on 
the  farm,  the  Reverend  Mr.  W.S.  Short 
officiating.  It  was  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  summer  day.  This  same  sum¬ 
mer  we  built  our  present  home  on  the 
corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Jerome 
Avenue  and  moved  there  November 
1st.  Our  two  sons  were  born  here, 
Frank,  February  12,  1898  and  Arthur, 
September  18,  1902.  In  June  1907  my 
parents  felt  the  need  to  retire,  sold  their 
farm  and  came  to  Astoria  to  live. 
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PILLAR  ROCK 

(An  Indian  Legend) 


In  the  midst  of  the  Columbia. 

Tried  by  wave  and  tempest  shock. 
Like  a  gallant  knight  in  armor. 

.  Grand  and  lone,  stands  Pillar  Rock: 
And  the  Indians  have  a  legend. 

Handed  down  from  days  of  old. 
And  to  you  I  te'l  the  story. 

As  to  me  the  tale  was  told. 

It  was  in  the  distant  ages. 

Many  centuries  ago , 

Long  before  the  grasping  white  man 
Trod  where  western  rivers  [low; 
When  on  shores  of  the  Columbia. 
Dwelt  a  sturdy,  stalwart  race. 
Mighty  warriors  and  fair  maidens. 
Large  in  stature,  fair  of  face. 

And  the  dusky  Indian  maidens. 

With  their  parents,  came  each  year. 
To  dig  the  wappatoes  that  grew 
Beside  the  river  clear: 

And  at  night  around  the  campfires . 
They  would  sing  their  sweetest 
songs. 

Of  the  glory  of  their  fathers. 

In  the  righting  of  their  wrongs. 

Now  a  young,  impulsive  warrior , 
Living  on  the  other  side , 

Was  enchanted  with  the  singing. 
Floating  far  across  the  tide; 

And  each  evening  he.  enraptured. 

Listened  to  the  music  rare , 

Floating  far  across  the  waters. 

On  the  balmy  evening  air. 

And  a  firm  resolve  was  forming 
In  his  bosom ,  brave  and  true; 

Soon  was  fixed  his  earnest  purpose. 

And  he  planned  what  he  would  do; 
He  would  wade  across  the  river. 
O'er  the  river,  deep  and  wide. 
Would  select  the  fairest  maiden. 
And  demand  her  for  a  bride. 


When  was  formed  his  resolution. 
Came  the  fox.  of  power  supreme. 
And  advised  the  love-lorn  warrior. 
Not  to  try  to  wade  the  stream: 

For  if  he  should  wade  the  river. 

The  offense  he  must  atone; 

Ere  he  passed  across  the  water. 

He  should  surely  turn  to  stone. 

And  besides,  if  he  succeeded. 

At  that  spot,  from  shore  to  shore. 
People  then  could  wade  the  river. 
Until  time  should  be  no  more: 

This  discouraging  announcement. 

Changed  the  earnest  warrior's  mind 
And  he  changed  his  resolution. 

And  his  ardent  hopes  resigned. 

But  that  night  again  the  singing 
Wafted  from  the  other  shore. 

And  aqain  the  sweet  enchantment 
Seemed  to  thrill  his  soul  the  more. 
And  again  the  resolution 
Formed  within  his  dusky  breast: 
He  would  take  the  chance  of 
winning. 

If  he  failed. — to  die  were  best. 

So  next  morning,  bright  and  early. 

While  his  comrades  were  asleep. 
He  was  up  and  on  his  journey. 

Through  the  waters,  cold  and  deep; 
But  when  only  part  way  over. 

Fox  appeared  upon  the  strand. 
Turned  to  stone  the  hapless  warrior. 
Where  the  Pillar  Rock  now  stands. 

Thus  for  centuries  the  warrior. 

Fearless,  amorous  and  bold , 
Standeth  guard  upon  the  river. 

Like  a  warrior  knight  of  old; 
Rising  high  above  the  water. 

Tried  by  wave  and  tempest  shock. 
/\s  a  warning  to  his  people. 

Grand  and  lone,  stands  Pillar  Rock. 

— ].  A.  Buchanan. 


Judge  John  Andrew  Buchanan  was  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Astoria  and,  during  these 
years,  wrote  many  poems  about  the  Lower 
Columbia  area.  A  complete  biography  of  Judge 
Buchanan  was  published  in  Cumtux,  Vol.  3.  No. 
3.  Summer,  1983. 
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